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THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 

Self-reliance is one of the first lessons a young 
artist has to learn, in working directly from nature. 
He is to get all he can from the natural scene, but to 
be thoroughly independent of it, and only submit to 
its guidance just so far as may assist the truth of his 
work. All slavish Chinese imitation of separate bits 
is death and destruction to the whole picture. Nor 
must any reader misunderstand the reason for this 
most essential of all principles. The object of every 
artist who takes his canvas out of -doors is to get 
more truth. It is true that Nature offers us a con- 
tinual feast, yet it would argue but a slight appre- 
ciation of the delicacy of her banquet if we were to 
mingle all her most exquisite dishes into one abom- 
inable mess. We are not to mix together discordant 
and contradictory truths, and mere ocular imitation 
is sure to do so. What there is of simple imitation 
in good painting from nature is really very slight, for 
it is modified first by constant obedience to the mem- 
ory, often in 
direct opposi- 
tion to the 
facts immedi- 
ately before 
our eyes ; and 
farther, it is 
overruled by 
the necessity 
of compro- 
mise in all 
translation of 
nature into 
art, a necess- 
ity occasion- 
ed by the 
difference in 
point of light 
between flake 
white and the 
sun, and the 
difference in 
point of depth 
between ivory 
black in broad 
daylight and 
the intense 
vacuity of 
natural dark- 
ness. None 
but very sim- 
ple people 
ever imagine 
that the most 
accurate work 
from nature is 
to be accom- 
plished with- 
out very great 
reliance on 
the memory 
and consider- 
able effort of 
the intellect. 
It requires, no 
doubt, great 

delicacy of hand and infinite clearness of vision, but 
it requires, in addition to these, much of that strength 
of memory, and all that knowledge of the resources 
of art, which are essential to the painter who works 
exclusively in the studio. Hence, the very curious 
and interesting truth, that a painter who can produce 
a good picture in a studio from slight memoranda is 
more likely to paint well from nature than one who 
has never done anything else, because he has ac- 
quired the habit of self-reliance, and can hold straight 
on his own path without being allured away from it 
by the attractions of the ever-changing subject. 

The artist who paints from nature must be content 
to produce little, if he cares for accuracy. Watch a 
careful painter at work, and you will find his time in- 
cessantly divided between two distinct acts — looking 
at nature, and putting down what he has seen. First, 
the retina must receive a strong impression, and 
then, whilst this remains quite vivid in the memory, 
it must be got into color. But this looking at nature 
occupies as much time as the actual work of painting. 
An artist, therefore, who works directly from nature, 
in the pre-Raphaelite manner, must spend twice as 
much time on his picture as if he did it from mem- 
ory and invention in the Turnerian manner. When 
we take the nature of the two procedures into con- 



sideration, there is nothing surprising in this differ- 
ence. 

And it needs hard looking to see the subtlety of a 
natural line. The difference between the active look- 
ing of a highly-trained painter at work from nature, 
and the mere passive, indolent looking of the people 
who presume to judge of his work, is something quite 
wonderful. It is at least as great as the difference 
of muscular exertion between a trained Cambridge 
rower pulling at speed in a eight-oar, and a lady loll- 
ing in her carriage. It is this difference between active 
and passive looking which accounts for so much ig- 
norance of the commonest natural phenomena on the 
part of people who live constantly in their very pres- 
ence. Of all the boatmen on the French rivers, 
how many do you think would recognize the truth 
of Turner's river painting ? Of all the farmers and 
peasants in the Highlands, or in Switzerland, how 
many are competent judges of mountain drawing ? 
These good people have the facts before their eyes 
every day, and all day long ; but they only look at 
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them passive^, not actively ; and so they never see 
them at all. Of course, the landscape painter himself 
looks at very many things quite passively also. Put 
a landscape painter and any lady of ordinary powers 
of observation into a ball-room, and it is probable 
that the landscape painter would only passively re- 
ceive a most confused impression of a great quantity 
of muslin, and lace, and jewelry; whereas, the lady, 
unless quite exceptionally indifferent to such mat- 
ters, would look at it all actively, and by the time the 
ball was over, be able to describe with wonderful 
accuracy and minuteness the dress and ornaments of 
half the ladies there. The fact is, we all look actively 
at things which interest us, but only from the point 
of view of our especial interest, and the impressions 
we receive are determined for us by our mental state. 
— Gilbert Hammer ton. 



are eaten and drunk down to the last drop and 
crumb, how very sour and indigestive they often 
prove, and how sadly we wish that we were to begin 
all over again, and had our fun still before us ! But 
it helps us over much of the sadness of this life to 
take things humorously. That clever and good fel- 
low Konewka (he is clever, that's plain enough, and 
he must be a good fellow) evidently thinks so ; and 
with his queer, tantalizing, yet satisfying black pic- 
tures, contrives to read us a quaint little homily on 
the fleeting nature of human pleasure, in the most 
genial fashion. 

What a future of fun— what an unmitigated "lark" 
all these good people promise themselves, as they 
start out on a holiday morning, utterly oblivious of 
those dismal things— evening, weariness, satiety! 
How smartly they step off— papa and his eldest son, 
mamma and her eldest daughter ; and what an amount 
of extra vitality the children are wasting — foolish 
young ones— on doggie and doll, and windmill ! And 
then how " stale, flat, and unprofitable " matters look 

to them as 
they trudge 
homeward in 
the evening, 
thinking, no 
doubt, that 
junketing is 
not half such 
good fun as 
they fancied, 
after all! Ob- 
serve, in espe- 
cial, the lead- 
en, lagging 
heaviness of 
the sleepy lit- 
tle girl, the 
shakiness of 
poor grand- 
dad's totter- 
ing knees and 
the absence 
of starch in 
the puppy's 
tail and gen- 
eral demean- 
or. But the 
kindly artist 
does not leave 
us altogether 
unconsolable, 
for cheerily 
bringing up 
the rear come 
the two lov- 
ers for whom 
life is all 
morning, and 
dullness and 
fatigue things 
entirely un- 
known — se- 
renely wan- 
dering on in 
that tranquil 
beatific vision 
in which, as dear old Schiller hath it : • 

" The eye beholds all heaven opened — 
The heart dissolves in ecstasy ! " 

And thus the last note in this plaintive yet humor- 
ous little melody is one of hope and joy. 



THE START AND THE RETURN. 

Expectation and fulfillment — prospect and retro- 
spect — that is the whole story of earthly joys ; an 
old, old song, and rather a sad one at that. How 
nice cakes and ale always look in anticipation — how 
crisp and appetizing the one, how sparkling and 
foamy the other! And then, when the good things 
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Ask the next five persons whom you meet to tell 
you what they know of the author of "The Faerie 
Queene,"and unless the five are persons of more than 
ordinary intelligence, you will be surprised at the ig- 
norance of four. With a vague idea that Spenser's 
shade is to be invoked from the dark ages, they will 
sum up their knowledge in the assertion that he 
wrote old English; and in regard to understanding 
that, many feel as do others in tracing their pedigree : 
if the popular vernacular is their mother tongue, old 
English must be their etymological grandmother. 
They would rather stop at the present day. 

Spenser began his career in the golden age of 
English literature — the reign of Elizabeth — a time 
when England's thinkers were England's noblemen. 



